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CORRESPONDENCE 187 



A Note on King Lear 

In his discussion of the character of King Lear, Professor 
Bradley * says, " And, finally, though he is killed by an agony of 
pain, the agony in which he actually dies is one not of pain but of 
ecstasy." Assuming the truth of this statement, as indeed one 
must, we should do well to examine Lear's last words to discover, 
if we can, what causes the joy. This is the final speech : 

And my poor fool is hang'd. No, no, no life! 

Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life, 

And thou no breath at all ? Thou'lt come no more, 

'Never, never, never, never, never! 

(Pray you, undo this button : thank you, sir. 

Do you see this? Look on her, look, her lips, 

Look there, look there! 

Obviously Lear thinks that Cordelia is being revived, that she is 
alive. Nothing could give him such an impression but the feather 
or the glass with which he had been vainly experimenting. Cer- 
tainly the feather did not move, and certainly no mist stained the 
glass. How, then, can we explain the illusion? Is it not possible 
that his eyes tremble and grow dim at this last moment and that 
he thinks that the feather has stirred? Or, if it is the glass that 
he is still holding in his hand (I can find no evidence as to which 
he is using), may not the mist filming his own eyes be that which 
he imagines he sees on the glass? We have evidence as to Lear's 
eyesight. In the interval between his entrance with Cordelia's 
body and his death (55 lines) there are four references to his 
feeble vision : " Had I your tongues and eyes," line 259 ; " This 
feather stirs ! she lives ! " line 266 ; " Mine eyes are not o' the best," 
line 280 ; and " This is a dull sight," line 283. It therefore seems 
possible, if not probable, that Shakespeare attempted to emphasize 
Lear's failing sight in order to have at hand a ready explanation 
for the self-deception apparent in his last words. 

Anton A. Raven. 
Dartmouth College. 



1 Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 291. 



